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HENRI SCOTT. 




LOSED by a sudden, al- 
most dramatic, 
death, the short 
career of Henri 
Scott was yet 
long enough to 
prove that in 
him France lost 
one of those 
bright and orig- 
inal young men 
of talent who 
have done much 
of* late years to help make her reputation as the 
nation of artists. Stricken down in the Louvre, 
just after he had come from the varnishing of 
his picture at the Salon of 1 884, he was taken 
home, and never recovered consciousness. 

Scott was born in Havre, of English parents, 
thirty-eight years ago, and made his first ap- 
pearance, in the minor artistic world of Paris, 
as a designer of costume figures and fashion 
plates for the newspapers. He earned a good 
living, and won reputation in this field without, 
however, losing his ambition to excel in a higher 
class of work. Seldom without pen or pencil 
in his hand, he made innumerable sketches and 
drawings, principally of picturesque features in 
rural and metropolitan architecture — such as 
the charming house at Bougival, reproduced 
herewith. Whenever he could get a holiday he 
loved to run off and add to the store of sketches 
in his portfolio those of some historic chalet or 
palace, such as abounded within easy reach of 
his modest Parisian home. If his vacation 
should take him to such a paradise as Mont St. Michel, 
his busy pencil would fairly revel in the artistic possibil- 
ities of the place. When the publishers of La Vie Mod- 
erne inaugurat- 
ed that new de- 
parture in illus- 
trated journal- 
ism, they found 
in Henri Scott 
an almost inval- 
uable collabora- 
teur ; and he, 
in turn, found 
through them 
the agency for 
giving his work 
wider publicity 
than it had hith- 
erto command- 
ed. His spirited 
contributions to 
that journal 
caused his ser- 
vices hencefor- 
ward to be in 
great demand, 
and this very 
success prob- 
ably led to his 
early death. He 
was overwhelm- 
ed with commis- 
sions, and there 
seemed to be no 
limit to his ca- 
pacity for work. 
But no man, 
however strong, 
can with impu- 
nity continue 

long his overdrafts on exhausted nature, and poor Scott, 
like the rest, paid the penalty of his unwisdom. It was 
with the pen that he excelled, and the art student would 



do well to take a lesson from the examples which we 
have drawn from L'Art and La Vie Moderne, to accom- 
pany this notice. Note the elegance of his drawing. It 
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is as draughtsman and decorative designer only that he 
will be remembered. Asa painter he did not rise above 
mediocrity, although his efforts in this direction were not 
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without promise of a brilliant future. He left behind 
him many creditable canvases, the best of which, prob- 
ably, is his last picture, " Oyster Gathering at Cancale." 



The island of Mont St. Michel, the wonder of trav- 
ellers and the admiration of modern artists, rises 
majestically off the French coast, opposite the 
moutji of the Couesnon River, the dividing line 
between Normandy and Brittany. The oldest 
ruins on this rocky island, dating back to the 
ninth century, are of an edifice that the devil, it 
is said, helped in some way to raise. There is 
no positive proof of any building on the mount 
anterior to this date, although the legend is that 
St. Aubert, Bishop of Avranches, erected in the 
eighth century a church, "not superb or with 
much artifice," but in the form of a grotto capa- 
ble of containing a hundred persons, and that 
he afterward established an abbey with twelve 
canons employed to celebrate divine service. 

The modest oratory of St. Aubert soon be- 
came celebrated. A report that the saint had 
been directed to build by the archangel Michael, 
in a vision, spread abroad, and ere long pilgrims 
came from afar, and the shells found upon the 
beach were worn upon their garbs, and have 
ever since been an emblem dear to such wan- 
derers. The pope, the King of France and 
others sent sacred relics, and the riches continu- 
ally arriving made it certain that St. Michael had 
taken the mount under his special charge. 

In the ninth century the village that exists to- 
day at the base of the mount was commenced 
by several families, who sought a refuge under 
the protection of the monastery. In 1230 the 
town was fortified, having before only been pro- 
tected by palisades. The place was very for- 
tunate about this time on account of the pil- 
grimage made to it by St. Louis and his mag- 
nificent gifts. Then came fires, kindled by lightning, and 
hostile incursions, and in the annals of the place we find 
its repeated destruction and rebuilding recorded through 

many chapters. 
The town was 
besieged from 
1423 to 1434 by 
the English 
without being 
captured, and 
two immense 
cannons, said to 
have been aban- 
s : i. f .. doned by the in- 

■■;■.' - ; ' '- vaders in the 

"', last attack, with 

huge stone can- 
non balls, now 
ornament the 
entrance. 

In 1450, after 
the English had 
been driven 
from Norman- 
dy, the building 
of the monas- 
tery was recom- 
menced, and the 
pope published 
a bull promising 
indulgences to 
those who made 
a pilgrimage to 
the church on 
the mount, or 
who gave to 
help on the 
work. The light- 
ning in 1 564 
and 1 594 burned 
the monastery and melted the bells, causing such dam- 
age that the abb& in possession would not make repairs 
until he was forced by an act of Parliament, for now the 
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place was so often attacked by the Huguenots that the 
monks spent most of their time defending the ramparts. 

The French revolution changed the monastery into a 
prison, and filled it with priests and nobles captured in 
the diocese. Napoleon made it a " maison de correction " 
and Louis XVIII. a prison " central et de correction." 
In 1818 it contained seven hundred prisoners. Napoleon 
III. suppressed the prison, and in 1863 leased the mon- 
astery for nine years to the Bishop of Avranches, and 
gave annually from his private purse twenty thousand 
francs toward its restoration. Finally, in 1872, the 
Ministre des Beaux Arts took Mont St. Michel, with its 
monastery, church and ramparts, under his protection, 
and since then the work of restoration has been, under 
judicious archi- 
tects, steadily 
continued. 

To-day a visit 
to the mount is 
a delight to be 
long remember- 
ed. You climb 
the stone stairs, 
which form the 
principal street, 
to the monaste- 
ry, where a half 
day can be spent 
in wandering 
through the 
many rooms, 
beautiful in 
architecture and 
strange in their 
history and tra- 
dition ; you go 
down into the 
dungeons, and 
hear from the 
guides the sto- 
ries of those 
condemned to 
confinement 
there, without 
light and with 
little air, and of 
the iron cage 
that no longer 
exists ; then you 
climb up, up, to 
the top of the 
church, out oh 
the roof by the 
" lace staircase," 
and pulling 
yourself along, 
if you wish and 
can find space, 
you write your 
name and ad- 
dress on the tiles 
that cover the 
roof. Then, if 
you hang on 
well, and turn 
and look down 
below, over the 
pinnacles and 
towers, odd 
chimneys and 
roofs, you will 
see where Gus- 
tave Dore" drew 
the inspiration 
for his strange, 

fantastical architectural drawings. He made many 
sketches here — portfolios full of them, in fact — and he 
climbed higher than where you are now, for he made 
the tour of the " garde fou " just above you. You will 
not be allowed to do it, even if you are so foolhardy, for 
now the climbing is regulated by the authorities. 

After visiting the monastery clamber over the ram- 
parts, look at the distant view through the loopholes and 
into the old guardroom, now turned into the village school, 
with the " bonne sceur " for teacher. Look also into the 
library, with its ancient parchment-bound records that 
have escaped fire and mould, while the old iron portcullis, 
hoisted up into this room, which is over the entrance to 
the town, is rusting away. By the way, the ropes and 



pulleys for lifting this grating have disappeared, and it is 
only held in place by a loose iron bar thrust into it in the 
place of the former bolt. I could not but wonder if in 
my boy-days I could have resisted the temptation to pull 
the bar out. What a joke ! Down would drop the rus- 
ty thing, the town would be closed, and the sight-seers 
who wished to catch the train at Moidray would have to 
be lowered from the walls, as if the city (they call it a 
city) was still besieged. 

You can walk around the mount at low-tide in fifteen 
minutes. It is well worth the trouble, for on one side is 
a small wood, very dear to the inhabitants, that is let out 
for hunting at thirty francs the season, and perhaps you 
will meet the fisherwomen wading home, carrying on their 




by travellers, that Madame will let you see, perhaps, if 
your looks win her confidence, and you insist that you 
know of its existence. Here are a few scraps from it : 

1 ' 7th June, 1877. " Several signatures. ' ' Never was more com- 
fortable in any hotel in my life." 
In a very English hand : 

" We drink to • La Belle,' and this is our toast, 
From the depths of our heart we envy the host." 

In a feminine hand : 

" No wonder that St. Michel came 
And gave the glory of his name 
To this grand rock and bay ; 
And if he lodged at our hotel, 
And saw the moon and fared so well, 
Of course he longed to stay." 

After such a 
day's climbing 
I know you will 
want to get into 
! one of those 

comfortable 
beds very soon 
after dinner, but 
do not forget 
" to see the 
moon" from the 
ramparts and 
watch the sea 
come in and en- 
cir cle the 
mount, for the 
sands by which 
the place is con- 
nected with the 
mainland at low 
tide are covered 
when the tide 
comes in, and 
from the ram- 
parts you can 
easily imagine 
you are sailing 
out to sea on 
s^rie gigantic 
craft, until you 
turn your back 
to the water and 
look up into the 
town above you, 
with lights in 
the windows 
here and there, 
and hear the 
curfew bell from 
the towers. And 
presently you 
fall asleep, think- 
ing what a won- 
derful place, full 
of beauty, art, 
history and mys- 
tery, is this 
Mont St. Michel. 
P.B. 
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heads bundles of small shell-fish, which they sell in the 
neighboring villages on the mainland. 

Then you will be ready for dinner, and such a dinner, 
cooked before the open fire of the hotel and served by 
Madame Poulard ! Pilgrims come to Mont St. Michel 
to see the monastery ; they are delighted and astonished 
by its beauty and grandeur ; but they go away talking 
of Madame, and no wonder, for the hostess* is very hand- 
some, a native of Navarre, who came here on a visit and 
married the man of the town, where all are manly and 
good-looking, and the hotel they keep and the cheer they 
give you complete the success of the pilgrimage. There 
is an old album, filled with names and bits of rhyme 

* For portrait of Madame Poulard, sec The Art Amateur for June, p. 12. 



Some one 
ought to com- 
pile a dictionary 
of the language 
of the studios for 
the benefit of the 
general public. 
There are scores 
of terms in com- 
mon use among 
artists which are pure Greek to every one outside the 
limited circle of the art world. How many people know 
that the values are the comparative relations of the ob- 
jects in a picture, that the qualities are the suggestions 
of substance that the painting conveys, that the key of a 
picture is its relation to light, and so on. Tone is gen- 
erally accepted as applying to a dark or subdued pict- 
ure, yet a picture painted in the highest key and brill- 
iant with light must have tone or it will be inharmonious. 
The light and shade of a picture may be excellent and 
its color good, yet its values be all wrong because the 
painter's eye has not analyzed the subtle distinctions be- 
tween the objects placed at different distances from his 
centre of sight. At the other extreme, correct values will 
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often make a good picture in defiance of weak color. 
This is especially illustrated in the present school of 
painting in France, where the study of values has pro- 
duced many painters whose color is not of a high 
quality, but whose pictures are so well balanced and 
harmonious in all their relations that they make pro- 
founder impressions of strength for their creators than 
more superficially agreeable works. 



SCENE PAINTING FOR AMATEURS. 



IV. PREPARING THE SCENE. 
The drawing of the scene upon the canvas may not 
strike one as a difficult operation ; but to any one unac- 
customed to dealing with line and brush-work on a large 
scale it will be found no child's play. It is with the draw- 
ing of architectural masses and details that the tyro will 



whether you are painting interiors or exteriors. On the 
small sketch, or the print, which is to serve more or less 
as your copy, draw base, horizon and centre lines, which 
will better enable you to get the various parts of your 
large drawing in proper proportions. In cases where 
scenes elaborate in detail are required, it is advisable 
to bring into the small drawing as much detail as possi- 
cle, and divide the drawing and the canvas off into corre- 
sponding squares. This will simplify greatly the work of 
enlargement. You can square off the canvas by snap- 
ping the lines on to it in charcoal, and they can be easily 
dusted off with the flogger when the outline of the 
scene has been put in. 

To square off the scene, draw, say, a dozen vertical 
lines at equal distances over the face of your sketch. 
Then draw as many horizontal ones at the same dis- 
tances apart as the height will admit of. On the canvas 
strike the same number of squares — say about a foot 



pounce comes into play. Measure off on a large sheet 
of paper the exact size of the panel, or a section in the 
exact size of the frieze, or whatever running ornament 
you desire. Sketch the figure in charcoal, and draw the 
outline carefully with ink, in just the proportion it is to 
figure on the scene. Then prick the outline through 
with a darning needle, and the, " pounce pattern," as it is 
called, is ready. If an ornament is simply a duplication 
or a quadruplication of one portion of it, you need only 
draw the half or quarter; prick the outline, fold the 
paper, and pounce what you have drawn upon the rest 
of the allotted space. The pouncing consists simply in 
holding the design flat against the canvas and following 
the outline along with the bag, the construction of which 
has already been described. By putting the bag against 
the paper the charcoal powder is forced out through the 
cloth, and leaves the impression of the pinholes in black 
on the canvas, forming a perfect guide for the painter. 
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particularly find himself taxed. Fortunately, there are 
certain mechanical aids upon which he can rely. 

To begin with, he should strike a base line, from which 
all horizontal and vertical lines may be calculated. A 
horizontal line six feet above the base line will be next 
in order. These can be made by fastening a cord to a 
nail at one end of the canvas at a carefully measured 
point, rubbing the cord thoroughly with soft charcoal, 
and then making it taut at the other end at a corre- 
sponding spot, and pulling it out at the middle and 
letting it snap back on the canvas. The charcoal will 
leave a clear black line on the white cloth. As good a 
way as any for obtaining a perfect vertical line is to 
hang a charcoal line with a heavy plummet at the end 
from the top of the scene, and when the cord is exactly 
true snap it against the cloth. 

Having struck your base and horizon lines, and made 
a vertical one exactly in the middle of the canvas, you 
have two standard points which will" be valuable to you, 



each — with the charcoal line. Number the spaces be- 
tween the lines in the drawing and on the canvas to cor- 
respond, and you will then find that the outline will 
come with comparative ease. If you wish to preserve 
the drawing free from pencil marks, lay the squares out 
on a piece of tracing paper through which you can dis- 
tinguish the outlines. 

The squaring done, study the drawing closely, and 
see what lines and squares the main outlines pass through. 
Draw them in with charcoal as accurately as possible, 
and you will find that the minor details will readily fall 
into place. When the outline has been sketched in with 
charcoal, go over it with a sable brush, fixing it with 
writing ink, or, what is better, some Vandyck brown or 
burnt Sienna, thinned to flow like ink. The outline being 
quite dry, flog off the charcoal, and the skeleton of your 
work will appear on the canvas before you. 

In painting interior or architectural scenes where cer- 
tain ornaments are repeated, as in friezes or panels, the 



For producing the florid ornamentation of the Italian 
Rennaissance and of French and German architecture of 
the rococo period, the pounce is admirably adapted. 
For capitals and bases of columns, when xhey are ar- 
ranged on one plane, it is equally useful. It is simply 
making one drawing do duty for any number. To 
register the pounce properly, draw a line on the canvas 
for the top or bottom, and a corresponding one on the 
paper. This will give a uniform elevation. By cutting 
one end of the pounce paper close to the edge of the 
drawing you can make the pounced lines meet without 
difficulty. 

The stencil is another labor-saving device of great 
practical utility. But it is hardly likely to be of special 
benefit to the amateur, painting small and not particu- 
larly elaborate scenes, for he can make the pounce pat- 
tern and free-hand work do all that he requires. Where 
the scene is somewhat involved in its arrangement of 
drops and wings, and the same ornaments are repeated 
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on each, the stencil is valuable. It can, however, be used 
only for geometrical ornament, and more skill than the 
amateur is likely to possess is called for in cutting and 
adapting the plates. 

I have proceeded with these suggestions on the sup- 
position that the painter uses drop scenes entirely. The 
difference between a " drop " and a " flat " scene is that 
the one is a simple expanse of canvas made to be rolled 
or hoisted out of use, while the other is a canvas stretched 
in two parts on substantial frames made to roll on and 
off in grooves. The drop is by far the more practical 
and useful for all ordinary scenic purposes. To prepare 

it you need only 
to nail the top to 
a stout strip of 
wood or " batten" 
and the bottom 
to a roller. How 
this is to be done 
will be explained 
by and by Wings 
may be made in 
the same way as 
drops, by fasten- 
ing them at top 
and bottom to 
wooden strips. 
The bottom strip, 
of course, should 
be much heavier 
than the top one. 
But wings, being 
smaller and easier 
to handle than the 
back scene, may also be made on frames, especially as 
this gives them an accuracy of edge the drop wing does 
not possess. In a drop wing the edge of the canvas 
always has a tendency to curl. Where foliage is to be 
painted on it, and there is any cutting out to be done, the 
framed wing must be used. A forest scene may be 
painted on a drop, however, and cut out with charming 
effect. Behind it should hang another drop, on which 
the distance is painted, and in front of it wings and set 
pieces complete the picture. Sometimes scenes are set 
with several cut drops, which give them a delightful re- 
semblance to the looseness and penetrability of nature. 

The best preparation for either amateur 
or professional for the construction of a 
scene in which there is any elaborate ar- 
rangement of drops and set pieces, is to 
make a drawing on cardboard of each 
piece, with due regard to the proportion the 
parts should bear to each other and their 
comparative relation to the size of the 
stage; and then to cut the drawings out, 
edge for edge, as if they were parts of the 
scene itself. By setting these little card- 
board patterns up, you obtain an excellent 
model of your scene as it will appear on a 
larger scale, and by following it in the larg- 
er painting, you can hardly go astray. 

Having thus led the reader — I hope with- 
out confusion or complication of ideas — 
through the preparations necessary for the 
painting of the scene, let us next consider 
the painting. But it may be as well to re- 
mark here that the scene, to produce any- 
thing like a good effect, should be at least 
three wings deep, even if the wings are only 
three feet apart. On a large stage the 
wings are set from six to twelve feet apart, 
and are often half a dozen deep. The space 
between the wings is what is known in 
theatrical parlance as the entrances. The 
stage directions for entrances and exits refer 
to these as right and left entrances. The 
terms right and left apply to them as sup- 
posing the actor to be on the stage facing 
the audience. 

A simple scenic outfit for a small amateur 
stage would be an exterior landscape, a plain 
interior and a handsome interior for the 
more aristocratic episodes of the drama. 
A street scene is also of use, and so is a rustic interior. 
To each scene belong at least six wings — three to a side 
and three borders. There must be a drop curtain, as a 
matter of course. With a simple outfit of three scenes 
nearly any play can be performed, but the better the 
scenery fits the play the better it will of course be for the 



illusion of the drama. If possible, ascertain what pieces 
are to be performed, and fit your scenery to them. By 
knowing just what scenes will be demanded, it is gen- 
erally possible so to design them that they will do duty 
in the different plays, without gross violation of the artis- 
tic proprieties. Joseph F. Clare. 

( To be continued?) 



Make a second solution : 
Citrate of Iron and Ammonia, . . . % oz. 

Water, . . 2 oz. 

Mix the two solutions together and put in a bottle, 
which must be wrapped in orange-colored paper and 
kept in the dark. To sensitize the paper, pour out some 
of the solution, and with a clean sponge or brush rub it 
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The blue process, which is by far 
the easiest method of printing nega- 
tives, is due to Sir John Herschel, 
whose various discoveries relating to 
photography have been so valuable. 
It was his custom to use it in copy- 
ing his astronomical calculations, 
rather than risk probable blunders 
by employing a copyist. The pro- 
cess is used to-day by scientific men 
for work which requires perfect ac- 
curacy, and it is predicted that ferro- 
prussiate paper will yet become a 
part of the equipment of every legal 
office. As we know, photographic 
copies of letters and documents are 
now received as evidence in courts of 
law, and a diplomat tells me that 
photography and the blue process 
are much in use in making copies of 
diplomatic papers. 

In the June number the amateur 
was advised to buy, in the early stages 
of his photographic career, the ferro- 
prussiate paper prepared for use. 
It is much better, however, as soon 
as the first difficulties are smoothed 
away, to prepare the paper in the studio, as when fresh 
it is much more sensitive and yields better results. Both 
experience and advice are united in favor of the fol- 
lowing formula for preparing the paper. (It may be re- 
marked here that one of the greatest difficulties the 
amateur has to contend with is the number of formulas 
offered him for every photographic step. The best way 
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is' to choose and hold to some proportions, and allow 
modifications to result only from personal experience. It 
will in almost every case be found that the simplest for- 
mulas are the best.) Take : 

Red Prussiate Potash, 1 oz. 

Water 3 oz . 
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over the surface. Paper should be used with plenty of 
sizing. For making experiments, ordinary ruled com- 
mercial note-paper will serve, as the ruling does not inter- 
fere with the picture. If a number of sheets are pre- 
pared, they must be kept in the dark. It is a good plan 
to lay them between the leaves of some large book not 
in use. The method of preparing the sensitive paper, it 
will be seen, is very simple, and the in- 
creased sensitiveness of fresh paper will 
warrant the undertaking. 

The development of the negative, how- 
ever it is to be printed, is always the same. 
The printing in each case differs. In sil- 
ver printing the print is more intense than 
it appears after toning and fixing; but in 
the blue print the image is only faintly out- 
lined after proper exposure. It is impossi- 
ble to lay down absolute rules for this, for 
no matter how perspicuous may be the ad- 
vice, a few experiments will do infinitely 
more toward assisting one to discern the 
precise moment when the print is formed. 
It must always be remembered that blue 
prints never give the amount of detail and 
variety of tone that a silver print will give. 
However, to the artistic eye, the absence of 
detail is, in other ways, a gain. 

When the image becomes faintly outlined 
the paper has a certain purplish tinge ; when 
the print is plunged into its cold-water bath, 
the purple tone immediately changes to a 
deep blue tint, the details coming out in 
lighter shades. No further instructions can 
be added. The rest is a matter of personal 
tact, perception and experience. 

The blue process is capable of the most 
charming effects. There is a certain vel- 
vety tone about the prints that makes them 
extremely agreeable. All subjects are not 
equally well represented by the blue process, 
but this is largely a matter of taste. Per- 
sonally, I prefer interiors with figures, and 
landscapes with figures, to landscape alone. 
But it must be admitted that in draperies 
there are many half tones lost. However, the amateur 
should not be advised to undertake any other method of 
printing until the camera, exposure and the development 
of negatives have grown perfectly farAiliar. 

When the making of pictures has become a considera- 
tion, I would advise the platinotype process, even over 
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the more laborious silver print, which, to 'produce in all 
its beauty, is the aim of all photographers. The platino- 
type presents certain sepia-like tones that are extremely 
beautiful. Why landscape should appear more fitting 
in brownish black than in blue need not be debated. 
Engravings and etchings have probably done something 
toward making us think that neutral tints more perfectly 
translate the colors of nature. 

The negative for the platinotype process is prepared, 
as for other prints. It is perhaps better to have it a trifle 
intense, deeper shadows giving greater brilliancy to the 
picture. The paper can be bought prepared, but it is 
better to have it fresh. City amateurs have an advan- 
tage in being able to buy it fresh as it is wanted. How- 
ever, it is not difficult to sensitize the paper. This u 
done by a solution of the salts of iron and platinum. 
Platinum salt — red label, .... 60 gr. 

Salts of iron in solution — red label, . . 1 oz. 

Put these in a bottle and shake until the platinum is 
dissolved. This must be used immediately. Paper with 
a slight grain I prefer, at least the English prepared 
paper which has a slight grain seems to produce the 
richest texture. Take a sheet of glass and lay the paper 
on it, secured by clamps to keep it smooth. Pour the sen- 
sitizer in the centre of the paper, and spread it evenly over 
the surface. Each sheet as sensitized must be hung up 
by the end, and as soon as the surface appears to be 
dry, let it get more direct heat from a stove. There is 
some judgment to be used in the drying. If dried too 
soon after sensitizing, the paper will not hold the image, 
and some of the finer tones will be lost. Yet if not dried 
soon enough the image will sink in too much. A safe 
rule to guide one is that before a quarter of an hour has 
elapsed the paper after sensitizing must be dried. 
Although in drying the air should not be too dry, after 
being sensitized and dried the paper must be especially 
guarded from dampness. Round tin canisters are pro- 
vided for this purpose. Any tin receptacle with a cover 
will do. It is well also to have in the box as a further 
guarantee against moisture a little chloride of calcium 
discreetly kept from contact with the paper. 

The paper is now a light lemon yellow. It is printed 
by what is called " contact" — that is to say, the negative 
must lie directly on the paper, and be kept, of course, 
perfectly in place. Again, we must guard against damp- 
ness by putting at the back of the paper a thin layer of 
vulcanized India rubber. As in the blue process, no ab- 
solute rules can be laid down as to the length of time. 
The appearance of the print may be examined in faint 
light from time to time, as with other prints. As in the 



is taken out of the frame must be put in a calcium tube 
or a tin box, such as was mentioned above, to preserve 
it from possible moisture. When all r.re printed the de- 
velopment may take place. 
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blue process, the detail must not be expected in the 
printing frame ; the more delicate tones do not come out 
until the print is developed. In general terms, it may 
be said that when the light yellow changes by the action 
of the light to a sort of pale brown, and a dirty orange 
tint shows itself, there is no necessity of further ex- 
posure. If one is making a number of prints, each as it 



This demands some preparation, and must be carried 
on under a faint white light. There will be necessary 
as apparatus an iron tray and a spirit or gas lamp. The 
iron tray is not imperative, but as heat is an essential 
factor in the development, iron is the most satisfactory. 
Having broken a porcelain tray in this 
way, the reader may have the benefit of 
my experience. 
Oxalate of pot- 
ash is the devel- 
oping medium. 
Take 130 grains 
to every ounce 
of water. These 
proportions may 
be increased to 
any extent in 
making up a 
stock solution. 
It must be add- 
ed, that it is bet- 
ter to use hct 
water in the so- 
lution. When 
required for de- 
veloping, pour 
into the iron 
tray a sufficient 
quantity to allow 
the print to float 
easily. Light the 
lamp and place 
the tray above 
it. It will be 
seen that some 
sort of a stand 
is necessary, 
and tripods 
come for this 
express purpose. It is better to have a 
lamp with a large spreading flame to dif- 
fuse the heat. The solution should then be heated to 
between 175 and 180 degrees. A little practice will en- 
able one to dispense with a thermometer. When the 
water is so hot that the fingers can scarcely bear the 
heat, and one can scarcely float the paper without giving 



the necessary test, the solution is hot enough. For at least 
five seconds the paper must be allowed to rest in the solu- 
tion. Care must be exercised in floating the paper not to 
allow air bubbles to form. It is best to lay one edge on 
the surface and gently slide the paper in until the entire 
surface is covered, when let it rest but for an instant. 

When the print is developed have ready three trays of 
weak hydrochloric acid solution. To be more accurate, 
allow eight drops to every ounce of water. Put the print 
in face downward. When the solution, which should 
be colorless, is tinged, change the print to the next 
bath. The third bath, after immersion, should remain 
clear, otherwise a fourth bath must be used. This is in 
order to wash out every atom of the salts of iron before 
putting the print in plain water, which would fix the iron 
salts. After leaving the acid baths wash thoroughly in 
plain water. The prints are now ready to be dried. 

The process seems long compared with the blue 
process, but it is, in fact, simple. If the print has been 
over-exposed the oxalate of potash should be heated to a 
lower temperature ; if under-exposed, the temperature 
must be higher. The most serious obstacle to the 
making of platinotypes is that the process is patented ; 
but this difficulty is obviated by a license fee to amateurs 
of two dollars each, which clears the way effectually. 

Both the blue process and the platinotype suit the 
amateur's need so fully that the more difficult and ex- 
pensive process of silver printing need not now be con- 
sidered. For the professional photographer, for whom 
elaborate detail and high finish are important ends, the 
silver print surpasses every other. These, to the amateur 
and the artist, are secondary- to artistic effects, brilliancy, 
mystery, subordination of details, all of which are ac- 
complished readily by the two easier processes. A con- 
sideration to be dwelt on is that neither the blue print 
nor the platinotype require mounting. Unlike the silver 
prints, they do not curl up at the edges. They can be 
pasted in a book, mounted or simply laid away without 
preliminary toning and sizing. 

So far as these two processes are concerned, the be- 
ginner now needs only practical experience, and we may 
next turn to photography, and consider it in those lights 
which make it a companion and guide to the artist and 
the artistic amateur. M. G. H. 



An important requirement in decorative art — not 
enough appreciated — is the ability of the artist to draw 
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the life-size human figure. To do this, thorough aca- 
demic training is necessary ; and few gain proficiency 
in it, compared with the many who learn to manage the 
figure on a smaller scale with comparative success. It 
is evident that decorative painting should not be rele- 
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